THE RECEPTION OF TOM JONES

example, that Sophia was "so fond, so foolish, and so
insipid." Perhaps the question ought not to be pressed.
Whatever the answer, we have here that kind of harmless
hypocrisy which Fielding delighted to expose in all his
novels.

Richardson's denunciation of "Tom Jones'' was by no
means confined to his correspondence with the Hills and
Lady Bradshaigh. Over in Paris he had an admirer in
J. B. Defreval, who supplied him with the first of the
commendatory letters prefixed to the third edition of
"Pamela." A year after the rumour that "Tom Jones"
had met with disaster in Paris, Richardson casually in-
quired in the postscript of a letter to his friend whether it
was true "that France had virtue enough to refuse a
licence for such a profligate performance" and added:
"Tom Jones is a dissolute book. Its run is over even
with us." The reply, from which I have already quoted
a phrase, could have brought little comfort to Richardson.
So brief was the prohibition that M. Defreval had never
heard of it. "I am sorry to say it," he wrote, "but you
do my countrymen more honour than they truly deserve, in
surmising that they had virtue enough to refuse a licence
to Tom Jones: I think it a profligate performance upon
your pronouncing it such, for I have never read the piece,
though much extolled; but it has had a vast run here this
good while, and considering how things go on, I don't
believe there is now a book dissolute enough to be refused
admittance among us."*

Of his correspondents, who had read the book, Richard-
son could find only one to agree in the utter condemnation
of "Tom Jones." That ^ras a certain Solomon Lowe
known as the author of a "Critical Spelling Book" on new
principles. Lowe, whose family had been captivated by
"Clarissa Harlowe," wrote Mr. Richardson a brief letter

*Dobson, "Samuel Eichardson/' 1902, p. 129.
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